TO  THE   PEOPLE   OF    THE   SECOND   CONGRESSIONAL    DIS- 

TRICT  IN  INDIANA. 


Fellow-citizens:  As  I  propose  to  visit  my  relations  in  Virginia,  whom 
I  have  not  seen  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  during  the  short  time  intervening 
between  now  and  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  I  have  adopted  this 
method  of  laying  before  you,  in  such  form  as  you  will  best  understand,  the 
result  of  the  late  extra  session.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  make  it,  I  trust,  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  all,  and  offensive 
to  none.  At  all  events,  when  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  quit  public  life  upon  the  termination  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, I  hope  I  shall  be  charged  with  no  motif%  to  mislead  or  deceive  those 
who  have  confided  their  interests  to  my  hands. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  as  to  the  industry  and  efficacy,  with  which, 
at  our  recent  session,  the  public  business  has  been  executed.  Within  one 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  more  labor  has  been  performed  and  more  whole- 
some laws  perfected,  than  at  any  previous  Congress,  of  whatever  length, 
for  many  years.  This  energy  of  action  is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  what  is  called  the  hour  rule,  which  confines  each  member  to  that  length 
of  time  in  speaking.  When  it  is  recollected  that  our  public  speakers  in 
Congress,  have,  for  some  years,  been  accustomed  to  talk  for  several  days  at 
a  time  and  upon  almost  every  imaginable  subject  in  the  same  speech,  this 
rule  will  be  found  greatly  conducive  of  good,  and  a  wholesome  reforma- 
tion in  the  mode  of  debate.  It  is,  however,  denounced  as  tyrannical,  and 
an  abridgement  of  the  constitutional  right  of  speech.  In  this  opinion  I  do 
not  concur,  or  I  should  not  have  voted  for  its  adoption.  I  regard  it  as 
necessary  to  despatch  in  public  business  and  as  tending  to  confine  the  dis- 
cussions to  the  subject  before  the  House — an  object  much  desired  by  the 
people.  I  am  very  certain  that  if  it  had  not  been  adopted,  our  session 
would  have  been  continued  until  much  later  in  the  fall. 

Among  the  first  efficient  acts  of  the  session,  was  the  act  authorizing  a 
loan  of  $12,000,000 — for  which  I  voted.  To  understand  the  necessity  of 
this  act,  as  arising  from  the  condition  of  things  in  existence  when  General 
Harrison  came  into  office,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  when  handed  over  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  For  twenty-one  years 
before  he  came  into  power — from  1816  to  1837 — there  was  an  annual 
surplus  of  receipts  over  the  expenditures,  of.$l  1,464,226  87.  This  amount 
was  passed  over  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt — of  which  during  that 
time  there  was  paid  #208,792,127  44.  This  debt  was  finally  extinguished 
during  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  which  propitious  event  was 
very  properly  estimated  by  the  American  people.  The  public  debt  being 
paid,  an  accumulation  in  the  Treasury  was  the  necessary  result,  and  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1836,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
#46,708,436,  including  $370,747  64  of  trust  funds,  which  deducted  left 
an  available  balance  of  $46,337,688.  In  anticipation  of  this  immense 
surplus,  Congress  had  enacted,  on  the  23d  June,  1836,  that  $37,468,859  96 
of  it  should  be  deposited  with  the  States,     Three  instalments  of  this  were 


paid,  amounting  to  $28,101,644  91.  The  remaining  $9,367,214  99  was 
retained  in  the  Treasury,  for  Government  expenditure,  during  the  first  year 
of  Mr.  Van  Burets  administration.  A  plain  statement,  therefore,  will 
show  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837— as  far 
back  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  : 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  1st  January,  1 837         -  -     $46,337,688  36 

Amount  distributed  amongst  the  States  -  -  -       28,101,644  97 


Balance  in  the  Treasury  -  -  -     ,  $18,236,043  39 

Deduct  unavailable  funds  -       ■      .  »  .  1,100,000  00 


Available  cash  balance    -  $17,136,043  39 

Deduct  for  Government  liabilities  on  same  day  -  -       16,575,922  94 


Available  cash  surplus  on  hand  -  $560,120  45 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  amount  of  $560,120  45  was  a 
cash  balance  on  hand,  over  and  above  all  the  liabilities  of  the  Government 
up  to  the  1st  January,  1837  : — or,  in  other  words,  that  every  dollar  of  the 
public  debt  was  paid  off,  and  that  much  surplus  on  hand.  In  view  of  this 
condition  of  affairs,  General  Jackson  declared  that  he  left  the  nation  "free, 
prosperous  and  happy.'?  Thus  Mr.  Van  Buren  commenced  his  adminis- 
tration. While  he  continued  in  office  he  had  advantage  of  all  the  sources 
from  which  this  immense  revenue  had  arisen,  and  all  the  moneys  of  the 
Government,  from  whatever  source  derived,  were  applied  by  him  to  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

During  the  last  four  years,  ending  4th  March,  1841,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  receipts, 
reached  the  sum  of  $31,310,014  20 !—  although  during  any  of  the  four  years? 
from  1816  to  that  time,  the  average  receipts  amounted  to  an  excess  over 
the  expenditures  of  $45,856,907  48.  Without  stopping  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  this  expenditure,  or  reiterating  the  charge  of  extravagance 
against  the  last  administration,  it  is  sufficient  for  what  I  have  in  view, 
(which  is  not  fault-finding)  to  say,  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  very 
well  continue  without  the  creation  of  a  public  debt.  In  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  indebtedness,  it  matters  not  whether  the  expenditures  were 
proper  or  improper : — -the  debt  must  be  paid.  With  this  view  alone  are 
my  statements  made. 

On  the  4th  March,  1841,  when  General  Harrison's  administration  com- 
menced, the  balance. in  the  Treasury  was  $572,718  46.  At  that  time,  the 
outstanding  appropriations,  which  required  actual  expenditure,  including 
$4,983,831  08  of  Treasury  notes,  and  the  interest  on  them  of  $300,000 
amounted  to  $33,429,616  50.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  estimated,  that  the 
present  year  will  require  $24,210,000.  The  increased  expenditure  called 
for  by  the  War  Department,  to  put  the  country  in  a  proper  state  of  defence, 
owing  to  the  delicate  condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  for  preventing 
and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities— which  amounts  to  $,521,336  98 — will 
swell  this  amount  to  26,731,336  98,  to  be  provided  for  during  the  year 
1841.  To  meet  this  amount,  the  actual  and  estimated  means  in  the  Trea- 
sury, including  $74,084  66  of  available  funds,  $5,413,592  72  of  Treasury 
notes,  and  the  receipts  from  customs  and  public  land  (which  latter  have 
been  withdrawn)  would  amount  to  only  $20,730,395  84 — leaving  unpro- 


vided  for  the  sum  of  $6,000,941  14.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  re- 
ceived and  payable,  during  the  year,  $6,087,274  04  of  Treasury  notes, 
which  would  make  the  aggregate  of  debt  and  deficit,  within  the  year,  the 
sum  of  $12,0S8,215  18,  including  the  means  arising  from  the  public  lands. 

Thus  situated,  we  had  but  two  methods  before  us,  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment : — one  by  resorting  to  Treasury  notes,  the  other  by  a  direct  loan. 
The  immediate  demands  upon  Congress,  amounted  to  $11,151,693  37,  to 
meet  which  all  the  probable  means  in  the  Treasury  amounted  to  $5,900,- 
305  07,  leaving  a  deficit  of  immediate  means  (including  the  lands)  of 
$5,251,388  30.  Add  to  this,  $4,000,000,  which  is  usually  kept  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  contingencies,  the  immediate  deficit  would  be  $9,251,- 
338  30.  By  whatever  means,  therefore,  we  attempted  to  advance,  we 
were  met  with  embarrassments.  We  could  not  resort  to  an  issue  of  Trea- 
sury notes,  which  amount,  no  less  than  a  direct  loan,  to  a  public  debt,  for 
we  esteemed  them  as  condemned  by  the  Whig  party  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  delusive,  to  say  the  least.  That  you  may  appreciate 
the  objections  urged  to  them,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  since  the 
act  of  12th  October,  1837,  (passed  during  the  session  of  Congress  called  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren,)  which  authorized  their  issue,  there  have  been  issued 
$31,404,368  55y  of  which  only  $22,477,687  42  have  been  redeemed,  leav- 
ing to  be  redeemed  by  the  present  Administration  $8,926  681  13.  Since 
the  4th  March  last,  there  have  been  issued  under  the  act  of  March  31, 
1840,  $413,592  72,  and  under  the  act  of  February  15, 1841,  $3,535,180  74, 
making  $3,948,773  46,  and  an  aggregate  to  be  redeemed  of  $12,875,- 
454  59.  In  preference  to  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
deemed  best  and  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  to  create  a  loan 
directly,  to  meet  this  public  liability.  This  course  has,  at  least,  the  recom- 
mendation, that  it  enables  the  country  to  knoto  the  amount  of  its  indebt- 
edness. 

I  will  notice  only  one  of  the  objections  to  this  course,  as  my  purpose  is 
not  argument,  but  to  present  the  facts  before  you,  that  my  own  course  and 
the  action  of  Congress,  may  be  understood.  It  is  said,  that  if  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  continued  in  office,  he  would  have  conducted  the  Government, 
without  a  loan,  but  with  the  means  in  the  Treasury.  In  this  opinion  I  do 
not  concur,  though  I  am  not  inclined  to  assert  that  those  who  say  so,  do 
not  believe  it.  They  have  furnished  me  sufficient  ground  of  doubt,  by 
their  own  calculation,  which  it  will  be  observed  does  not  look  to  the  debt 
already  due.     They  claim  the  means  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  available  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  4th  March, 

1841   -------  $646,803   12 

2.  Treasury  notes  authorized  under  act  of  1840,  issued 

after  3d  March,  1841  -  413,592  72 

3.  Treasury  notes,  authorized  by  act  of  1841,  to  be  is- 
sued after  4th  March,  1841     -  -  -  -  5,000,000  00 

4.  Receipts  from  customs,  estimated  at  -  -         12,000,000  00 

5.  "  "       public  lands,  estimated  at       -  -  2,500,000  00 

6.  "  "       miscellaneous  sources  -  -  170,000  00 


Total  means  for  1841  -  -  -      $20,730,395  84 

To  pass  by  the  objection  of  not  looking  to  the  present  debt,  but  to  allow 
all  the  means  claimed  in  the  above  estimate,  we  can  only  ascertain  its  pro- 


bable  correctness,  by  comparing  it  with  the  amount  of  expenditure.  The 
average  annual  expenditure,  under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, $27,000,000.  The  presumption  is,  it  would  not  fall  short  of  that 
amount  for  the  present  year,  if  the  increase  of  population,  as  has  been  in- 
sisted, and  as  every  body  admits,  has  any  effect  upon  its  amount.  It  might 
be  expected  rather,  to  increase.  But  supposing  it  only  to  reach  that  aver- 
age, we  should  have,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  deficit  of  $6,269,605.  But 
if  we  deduct,  in  accordance  with  public  expectation,  the  amount  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  estimated  at  $2,500,000,  we  should  have  a  de- 
ficit of  $8,769,605 — thus  swelling  our  public  debt,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  upwards  of  $20,000,000.  With  this  view  of  our  public  affairs,  I  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  to  you,  do  other- 
wise, than  vote  for  this  loan. 

The  most  important  and  beneficial  act  of  the  session,  was  that  which  dis- 
tributed the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  amongst  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  Upon  this  subject  you  are  all  informed  of  my  views. 
I  told  you,  I  should  vote  for#his  measure,  and  have  done  so,-— and  upon  no 
vote  that  I  have  given  do  I  look  back  with  more  satisfaction.  By  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  many  of  the  means  of  political  advancement,  have  been  ta= 
ken  away  from  the  mere  politician,  and  the  various  questions  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  condition  of  the  public  lands,  have  been  settled.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  me, 
to  say,  that  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  our  Senator,  Mr.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  for  the  distinguished 
and  indefatigable  manner  in  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  this  measure. 
Its  passage  through  the  Senate  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  his  constant 
and  untiring  labor,  which  I  witnessed  with  much  pride  and  satisfaction. 
This  much  will  be  considered  due  from  me  to  Mr.  Smith,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  I  voted  against  him  for  Senator,  and  may  have  done  him  in- 
justice in  my  opposition.  Nothing  affords  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  re- 
pair an  injury  which  I  have  done,  whether  from  an  ignorance  of  facts,  or 
prejudice  of  men.  I  have  no  pride  of  consistency  upon  matters  of  this  sort. 
Nor  would  I  withhold  from  his  colleague,  Mr.  White,  (though  the  same 
necessity  does  not  exist  for  the  declaration,)  a  full  share  of  approbation  for 
his  conduct  pending  this  measure,  so  important  to  our  State.  Always  effi- 
cient, industrious,  eloquent,  he  was  especially  so,  while  this  bill  was  under 
consideration.  I  congratulate  myself  and  you,  that  our  interests  are  con- 
fided to  men  so  willing  and  competent  to  defend  them. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  has  been  a  favorite  measure  of  policy 
with  the  Whig  party,  for  many  years.  On  the  22d  March,  1832,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  was  referred,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  of  which  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
was  chairman.  This  was  a  most  unusual  reference,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  more  to  embarrass  Mr.  Clay,  than  any  thing  else—but,  alike  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  superior  to  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  task,  and  greatly 
to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  made  the  reference,  originated  the  prop- 
osition to  distribute  the  proceeds  amongst  the  States.  At  the  next  session 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  also  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 
It  was  sent  to  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  but  two  days  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Gen.  Jackson  did  not  return  the  bill 
at  that  session.     If  he  had  done  so,  it  would  have  become  the  law.  in  de- 
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spite-  his  veto.  But  he  kept  it  until  the  ensuing  session,  and  returned  it 
with  his  objections.  From  that,  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  controversy—being  pressed  upon  the  country  by  the  Whigs, 
and  warmly  resisted  by  the  opposite  party.  The  result  of  all  this  contro- 
versy has  been,  the  consummation  of  the  popular  wish,  by  passing,  at  this 
session,  the  bill  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

It  provides  that  the  several  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  shall  each  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent.,  to  which  they  are  already  entitled 
by  the  compacts  under  which  they  were  severally  admitted  into  the  Union, 
the  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales,  which,  subse- 
quent to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1841,  shall  be  made  within  their  lim- 
its.' After  the  deduction  of  this  amount,  the  remainder  will  be  distributed 
amongst  the  whole  twenty -six  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Territories  of  Wiskonsin,  Florida,  and  Iowa,  according  to  their  federal 
representative  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census;— to  be  applied 
by  the  States,  as  the  Legislature  thereof,  may  direct.  The  probable  amount 
of  sales,  is,  of  course,  mere  calculation.  The  accompanying  estimate  sup- 
poses it  to  be  $3,000,000,  If  it  should  be  more  or  less,  the  distributive 
shares  will  be  relatively  the  same.  The  sums  are  stated  in  round  num= 
bers— 

-  $84,000 

-  108,000 

-  96,000 

-  48,000 

-  48,000 

-  144,000 

-  132,000 

-  300,000 

-  132,000 

-  84,000 

-  60,000 

-  12,000 

-  36,000 

This  calculation  does  not  embrace  the  Territories  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  it  furnishes  a  rule  of  estimate,  by  which  the  whole  may  be  de- 
termined. The  population  of  the  Territories  not  being  ascertained  for 
representative  purposes,  no  correct  estimate  of  their  strength  can  be  made. 

From  this  estimate  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  but  six  States  in 
the  Union,  receiving  a  larger  portion  than  Indiana,  and  that  she  receives 
an  equal  share  with  her  elder  and  neighboring  sister,  Kentucky.  This 
should  be  a  proud  reflection  to  every  Indianian,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  she  was  only  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816.  Her  popula- 
tion is  now  685,866,  including  7,168  colored  persons — making  her  the  ninth 
State  in  point  of  population,  including  slaves  and  free  colored  persons,  and 
the  sixth  in  point  of  white  population,  although  she  has  twenty-one  sis- 
ters older  than  herself. 

A  clause  was  inserted  in  this  bill  by  the  Senate,  and  in  which  the  House 
concurred,  which  provides  that  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  raise 
the  tariff  duties  above  twenty  per  cent. — the  maximum  of  duty  fixed  by 
the  compromise  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833, — the  distribution  shall  cease. 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  interfering  with  the  general  objects  of  the  bill— for 
whenever  we  have  the  power  to  raise  revenue,  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  Government,  over  the  20  per  cent.,  we  have  also  power  to  say,  that  it 


Maine 

- 

-     $96,000 

South  Carolina 

New  Hampshire  - 

- 

-       48,000 

Georgia    - 

Vermont  - 

= 

-       48,000 

Alabama  - 

Massachusetts 

- 

-     144,000 

Mississippi 

Connecticut 

- 

60,000 

Louisiana 

Rhode  Island 

- 

12,000 

Tennessee 

New  York 

- 

-     480,000 

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

- 

-       72,000 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

- 

-     336,000 

Indiana     - 

Delaware  - 

- 

12,000 

Missouri    - 

Maryland  - 

- 

-       72,000 

Illinois 

Virginia    - 

- 

-     204,000 

Arkansas  - 

North  Carolina     - 

- 

-     120,000 

Michigan  - 
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shall  not  affect  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands.  And  this  will 
follow,  as  a  consequence  to  the  admission  of  the  principle,  already  made 
by  the  bill,  that  the  lands  were  never  intended  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Attached  to  this  bill,  are  also  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent pre-emption  system.  These  provisions  require  that  "  every  per- 
son being  the  head  of  a  family,  widow,  or  single  man,  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  having  filed 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen/'  and  who,  "  since  the  first 
day  of  June,  1840,  has  made,  or  shall  hereafter  make,  a  settlement,  in  per- 
son, on  the  public  lands,"  and  who  "  shall  inhabit  and  improve,  the  same, 
and  who  has  or  shall  erect  a  dwelling  thereon,"  shall  be  entitled  to  enter 
the  same,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  section*  No  person  is  en- 
titled to  more  than  one  pre-emption  right ; — nor  is  any  person  entitled  to  it, 
who  owns  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, or  who  shall  quit  his  residence  on  his  own,  in  the  same  State,  to  re- 
side on  the  public  land.  Reserved  lands,  of  course,  are  not  subject  to  entry. 
Among  these  are  embraced,  together  with  lands  heretofore  reserved  for 
schools,  salines,  &c,  the  land  purchased  in  Indiana,  by  the  two  last  treaties 
with  the  Miami  Indians. 

When  two  or  more  persons  have  settled  upon  the  same  quarter  section, 
the  right  of  pre-emption  is  in  the  one  who  made  the  first  settlement ;  and 
all  questions  as  to  this  right,  are  settled  by  the  Register  and  Receiver,  sub- 
ject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Before  any  entry  can  be  made,  the  pre-emption  must  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Register  and  Receiver,  that  he  has  made  his  settlement  and 
improvement,  and  the  Register  and  Receiver  are  each  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents  for  taking  such  proof.  No  assignment  or  transfer  of  pre- 
emptions can  be  made. 

No  person  is  entitled  to  pre-emption  without  swearing  before  the  Receiver 
or  Register,  that — "  he  or  she  has  never  had  the  benefit  of  pre-emption  un- 
der this  act— that  he  or  she  is  not  the  owner  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States, — nor  hath  he 
or  she  settled  upon  and  improved  said  land  to  sell  the  same  on  speculation , 
but  in  good  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his  or  her  own  exclusive  use  or  bene- 
fit—And that  he  or  she  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  any  agree- 
ment or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, by  which  the  title  which  he  or  she  might  acquire  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  shall  enure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  person  except  himself  or  herself" — and  false  swearing  upon  such 
oath,  amounts  to  perjury,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  money  paid,  and  all  right 
and  title  to  the  land.  Every  conveyance  of  the  kind  embraced  by  this  oath 
is  null  and  void — bat,  of  course,  the  pre-emption  may  sell,  after  the  per- 
fection of  his  right,  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

Where  any  person  who  has  already  settled  a  piece  of  land,  shall  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  this  act,  he  must  file  with  the  Register,  in  the  district 
in  which  his  land  is  situated,  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  a  written  statement,  describing  the  land,  and  declaring  his  or  her  in- 
tention to  claim  the  right  of  entry  under  this  act,  and  shall  within  twelve 
'months  after  its  passage,  make  the  necessary  proof  and  pay  for  the  same. 
If  he  or  she  fails  in  giving  this  notice,  or  in  making  proof  and  payment,  the 
land  is  subject  to  entry  by  any  other  person.  The  act  having  been  ap- 
proved on  the  4th  day  of  September,  the  notice  must  be  given  before  the 


4th  day  of  December  next,  and  payment  made  before  the  4th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842. 

When  any  person  shall  hereafter  settle  on  any  land,  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  act,  such  notice  must  be  given  within  thirty  days, 
and  proof  and  payment  must  be  made,  within  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  settlement.  If  these  requirements  are  not  pursued,  the  land,  as  in 
the  last  case,  will  be  subject  to  entry  by  any  other  person. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  these  details,  as  I  know  there  has,  hereto- 
fore, been  much  difficulty  attending  the  adjustment  of  pre-emption  ques- 
tions. I  desire  that  every  man,  wishing  to  do  so,  may  understand  the 
operation  of  the  law.  The  several  guards  and  restrictions  thrown  around 
its  provisions,  will,  I  think,  prove  wholesome  in  their  effect,  as  tending  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  much  of  the  fraud  to  which  these  lands  have  been 
incident. 

There  is  now  no  surveyed  public  land,  in  Indiana,  that  is  not  subject  to 
entry — except  the  Miami  reservation,  which  is  not  yet  attached  to  any  land 
district.  This  tract  contains  311,365  acres,  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
is  exempted  from  the  pre-emption  principle.  It  has  been  a  source  of  some 
annoyance,  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  by  which  this  land  was  pur- 
chased, have  not  been  carried  into  effect.  Although  it  did  not  come 
properly  within  the  business  of  the  extra  session,  as  determined  by  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  instance  of  the  Indiana  delegation, 
furnished  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  effect  that  desirable  ob- 
ject. For  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  the  Indians  $312,500  is  required, 
which  together  with  the  expenses  of  removal,  compensation  to  Commis- 
sioners, &c,  will  make  the  amount  required  $372,000.  This  appropriation 
we  hope  to  obtain  at  an  early  period  next  session. 

There  are  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  including  the  North- 
western territory,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  735,915,699  acres  of  land,  to  which 
the  Indian  title  has  not  been  extinguished — only  456,400  of  which  lies  in 
Indiana.  Of  that  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  or  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  there  are  323,038,643  acres — of  which  20,592,761  lie 
Indiana.  Of  all  the  lands  ceded  and  now  subject  to  private  entry, 
118,173,441  acres  yet  remain, — 4,782,853  in  Indiana.  Since  the  first  land 
sales  in  Indiana,  14,108,810.71  acres  have  been  sold,  for  which  have  been 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of  $19,235,778  37  :— the  whole 
amount  received  from  lands,  being  $121,113,435  09.  Of  the  lands  yet 
subject  to  entry  in  Indiana,  1,679,040.57  acres,  lie  in  the  Vincennes  dis- 
trict, We  have  received  grants  of  land  from  the  General  Government  to 
the  amount  of  S54,889.72  acres — of  which  46,080  acres  have  been  granted 
for  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Academies — 2,560  for  seat  of  Government 
and  public  buildings — 23,040  acres  for  salines,  and  783,209.72  for  roads 
and  canals.  Besides  this  amount  we  have  a  claim  for  24,290.14  acres,  as 
an  equivalent  for  that  amount  heretofore  granted,  and  covered  by  Indian 
reservations,  for  the  confirmation  of  which  by  Congress  we  are  anxiously 
looking.  We  may  promise  ourselves  that,  at  the  next  session,  it  will  be 
done. 

These  facts  show  the  entire  connexion  of  Indiana  with  the  public  lands, 
and  will  enable  all  who  may  desire  to  investigate  the  matter,  to  ascertain  our 
condition,  as  it  will  be  prospectively  benefitted  by  the  operation  of  this  bill, 

The  next  act  of  general  importance  to  the  country,  viz.,  that  which 
raises  revenue,  by  the  assessment  of  tariff  duties.     When  the  bill  for  this 
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purpose  was  originally  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^ 
it  proposed  to  assess  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  articles  that  were  then 
admitted  free,  with  certain  usual  and  necessary  exceptions.  If  it  had 
passed  in  that  shape,  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  it,  would 
have  been  $  13, 959,000 — not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government. 

It  proposed  to  assess  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  from 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  subject,  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  manufacture  much  political  capital.  Upon  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  upon  the  bill,  a  proposition  was  made  to  strike  out 
these  articles,  which  perhaps  might  have  succeeded,  but  it  was  encum- 
bered with  other  exceptions  which  weighed  it  down,  and  compelled  many 
of  those  who  would  have  voted  differently,  to  vote  against  the  whole 
amendment.  I  frankly  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  was  not  of  this  num- 
ber, for  I  voted  against  exempting  any  of  the  articles  embraced  in  that 
amendment.  And  I  did  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  heretofore  stated  to 
you,  that  a  small  duty  upon  any  article  does  not  increase  or  diminish  the 
price,  but  that  the  price  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  I  have  more 
than  once  explained  to  you,  what  I  thought  were  the  deceptions  practised 
upon  the  people  in  regard  to  the  duty  upon  coffee.  For  example  : — by 
the  act  of  1816,  the  duty  upon  it  was  fixed  at  5  cents  per  pound.  You 
were  afterwards  told  that  if  that  duty  were  removed,  your  coffee  could  be 
obtained  that  much  cheaper  per  pound.  For  this  purpose  3  cents  upon 
the  pound,  were  taken  off,  but  not  producing  the  promised  effect,  the 
whole,  in  1833,  was  taken  off,  and  it  has  since  been  admitted  duty  free. 
Now  I  will  submit  it  to  every  man  in  my  district  to  say,  whether  his  coffee 
is  now  cheaper  than  it  was  when  the  duty  was  paid  ?  He  then  procured 
it  at  from  16  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  he  yet  pays  the  same.  Knowing, 
therefore,  that  the  duty  could  not  effect  the  price,  and  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  required  it,  I  was  prepared  to  vote,  and  did  vote  to  assess  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  coffee  and  tea.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  this 
duty,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  ?  It  amounts  to  only  one  and 
eighty  hundredths  of  a  cent  on  coffee — and^e  and  forty -two  hundredths 
of  a  cent  on  tea.  Compare  this  with  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  how  does  it 
appear  ?  By  the  act  of  that  year,  I  have  already  said  that  coffee  was 
taxed  5  cents  per  pound — the  duty  on  tea  varied  from  12  to  68  cents  per 
pound — and  now  ihe  whole  country  is  to  be  excited  by  the  most  liberal 
proposition  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Assuming  the  extent  of  importation 
for  the  present  year  to  be  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1840,  (it  then  being 
19,9S1,476  pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  85,417,589 — and  94,996,095  pounds 
of  coffee,  valued  at  $8,546,222,)  we  should  have  had,  at  this  rate  of  duty, 
a  revenue  from  tea  of  $1,083,517  80,  and  from  coffee  of  $1,709,244  40— 
making  an  aggregate  of  $2,792,762  20.  In  the  present  exigency  of  our 
affairs,  this  is  an  amount  of  much  moment,  and  believing  that  it  might  be 
thus  placed  in  the  Treasury  without  the  infliction  of  a  burden  upon  the 
people,  I  was  unwilling  to  pursue  any  other  course  than  the  one  I  did.  I 
felt  satisfied,  too,  4hat  you  would  not  desire  to  shrink  from  those  contribu- 
tions, even  if  they  bad  been  more  sensibly  felt,  which  are  required  for  the 
support  of  a  Government  bestowing  so  many  blessings  and  so  much  na- 
tional happiness  upon  us  all. 

The  Senate  struck  out  the  articles  of  tea  and  coffee  from  the  bill,  and 
when,  it  came  back  to  the  House,  I  voted  to  concur  in  the  amendment, 
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rather  than  run  the  risk  of  hazarding  the  fate  of  the  bill.  As  it  now  stands 
these  articles  are  admitted  free,  but  the  result  of  it  will  be  that  there  will 
be  a  further  deficit  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  the  du- 
ties upon  other  articles  are  raised  higher  than  20  per  cent.,  or  some  other 
mode  of  revenue  resorted  to,  to  supply  the  demands  of  Government.  The 
bill,  with  these  articles  taken  from  it,  raises  only  $1  1,166,237  80  of  reve- 
nue. The  whole  question  of  the  tariff,  however,  will  be  reviewed  at  the 
regular  session,  and  the  necessary  steps  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress, to  supply  the  deficiency. 

This  bill  fixes  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  silks  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  which  in  1840  were  admitted  duty  free,  from  which  a  revenue  of 
$4,785,369  will  be  derived,  and  from  wines,  which,  under  the  act  of  1836 
paid  an  aggregate  duty  of  $196,073  79,  the  sum  of  $441,835  20  will  be 
raised— making  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  this  year,  over  that  of  last 
year,  on  the  same  articles  of  $5,031,130  41. 

The  sub-Treasury  was  also  repealed.  Of  course,  I  voted  for  its  repeal, 
for  reasons  of  which  you  are  fully  informed.  The  bill  for  this  purpose, 
also  repeals  the  act  of  1836,  regulating  the  deposites  of  the  public  money 
in  the  State  banks.  The  public  money,  therefore,  is  left  under  the  control 
of  the  President.  My  views  upon  this  subject  were  fully  expressed,  and 
will  be  found  in  a  speech  made  by  me,  pending  the  discussions  upon  the 
veto  to  the  second  bank  bill.  Each  bank  bill  was  passed  with  the  belief 
that  it  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Executive.  That  approbation 
was  withheld,  for  reasons  which  you  have  seen— thus,  by  his  own  act,  the 
President  taking  to  himself  the  custody  of  the  public  treasure. 

One  most  important  act  of  the  session  was  the  passage  of  the  act  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  system  of  Bankruptcy,  throughout  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  first  introduction  of  this  bill,  I  hesitated  before  I  was  willing  to 
give  it  my  support.  But  when  I  examined  the  history  of  our  legislation 
upon  the  subject— the  high  authority  by  which  it  had  been  universally 
recommended — and  reflected  upon  its  beneficent  object,  I  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  it  and  did  so.  Constituting  a  link  in  a  great  chain  of  measures, 
calculated  to  afford  relief  to  a  suffering  people,  it  seemed  to  demand,  most 
imperatively,  from  this  Congress,  countenance  and  support.  Congress,  in 
1800,  passed  a  similar  act,  applicable  only  to  merchants  and  traders.  If 
this  act  had,  as  the  one  which  we  have  just  passed,  been  broader  and 
more  extended  in  its  provisions,  it  would,  probably,  have  remained  unre- 
pealed until  now.  But  its  partial  character,  led  to  its  repeal  in  1803.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  under  consideration  in  almost  every  Congress, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  our  distinguished  Presidents.  A 
system  has  not  been  so  perfected  as  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes,  until 
now.  And  the  present  one,  is  not  free  from  objections,  but  as  it  does  not 
take  effect  until  the  1st  February,  1842,  it  is  contemplated  to  revise  and 
correct  it. 

By  an  examination  of  the  Constitution  it  will  be  seen,  that  its  framers 
contemplated  an  act  of  this  sort,  for  they  specially  authorize,  if  they  do 
not  enjoin  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  one  of  those  measures  which  is  so  pe- 
culiarly called  for,  by  the  sufferings  of  many  thousands  of  enterprising  and 
industrious  men,  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  patriot  and  philanthropist. 
In  its  provisions  it  is  intended  to  embrace  all  persons,  who  desire  its  ad- 
vantages. It  does  not  repeal,  in  effect,  the  State  insolvent  laws,  unless 
they  come  in  direct  collision  ;  but  the  bankrupt  is  left  to  his  discharge  un- 
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der  either  as  he  may  select.     When,  however,  he  has  obtained  it  under 
one,  he  cannot,  of  course,  get  protection  from  the  other.     One  of  the  great 
objects  of  this  system  is,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  preferring  creditors. 
All  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  when  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  law, 
is  divided  equally  amongst  his  creditors,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
Indiana  statute  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  intestate  in- 
solvents.    When  this  distribution  has  taken  place,  the  debtor  is  entitled  to 
receive,  as  exempt  from  the  law,  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  property,  and  is  discharged  from  all  legal  liability  on  his  then  ex- 
isting debts.     The  obligation  of  honor  and  morality  to  pay,  still  remain, 
but  he  is  secure  from  further  molestation  by  the  law.     Much  good  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  this  law,  as  it  has  led  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
long  standing  indebtedness  in  our  large  cities,  by  which  enterprising  and 
honest  men  will  be  enabled  to  resume  their  occupations  with  advantage  to 
themselves,  their  families  and  their  country.     Heretofore,  by  the  financial 
difficulties,  which  have  oppressed  them,  they  have  been  borne  down  by 
oppression — their  energies  destroyed— themselves  thrown  into  a  condition 
of  dependant  vassalage,  and  their  families  reduced  to  suffering  and  want. 
Under  the  benign  influence  of  this  law,  the  fetters  of  despair  will  be  broken 
off,  and  they  will  again  become  the  honorable  instruments  of  adding  to 
the  commercial  wealth  and  importance  of  that  country,  which  has  so  long, 
and  now  so  fortunately  thrown  its  shield  of  protection  around  them. 

Tiiere  are  two  classes  of  bankruptcy  recognised  by  this  bill,  voluntary 
and  compulsory.  The  first  appjies  to  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  and  who  may  or  may  not  take  the  benefit 
of  it,  as  they  please.  The  second  extends  to  merchants  and  traders  who 
can  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  their  creditors.  In  either  case  the  party  is 
discharged  from  further  liability  for  his  then  existing  debts.  The  contract 
is  not  annulled,  so  far  as  an  honorable  obligation  to  pay  is  concerned,  but 
the  law  withdraws  any  further  remedy  for  its  enforcement. 

At  the  next  session,  when  this  law  is  perfected,  and  before  it  commences 
its  operation,  I  will  take  occasion  to  explain  to  you,  more  fully  and  satis- 
factorily, its  details. 

The  appropriations  of  the  session  amounted  to  $5,050,205  02.  This 
sum  is  embraced  in  a  number  of  bills. 

1st.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  General  Harrison, 
which  appropriates  to  her  $25,000,— the  salary  of  General  Harrison,  for  one 
year.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I  did  not  vote.  Having  gone  to  Alex- 
andria to  meet  my  family,  and  the  vote  being  taken  very  late  in  the  even- 
ing, I  was  necessarily  absent.  This  I  regretted,  as  I  was  anxious  to  vote 
for  it.     It  passed  however,  by  a  large  majority. 

2d.  The  expenses  of  the  extra  session,  which  amounted  to  $376,477  60. 

3d.  For  stationary  for  the  next  session,  the  sum  of  $15,000. 

4th.  For  carrying  into  effect  the  act  authorizing  a  loan  of  twelve  mil- 
lions, the  sum  of  $12,000. 

5th.  For  Navy  Pensions,  the  sum  of  $139,666  06.  This  fund  had  its 
origin  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  23d  April,  1800,  which  set  apart  all  moneys 
arising  from  prizes  taken  at  sea,  for  the  payment  of  such  officers  and  sea- 
men as  were  entitled  to  pensions.  It  was  properly  a  fund  belonging  to 
the  Navy,  and  has,  since  the  enactment  of  this  law,  been  held  in  trust  by 
the  General  Government — the  public  faith  being  pledged  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  that  might  occur  in  it,     On  the   3d  March,  1837,  the  day  before 
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Mr.  VanBurencameto  the  Presidency ,this fund  amounted  to  $1,115,329  53 
Since  then  it  has  been  invested  in  State  and  corporation  stocks,  which 
are  now  comparatively  valueless,  and  the  entire  fund  has,  by  this  means, 
become  exhausted.  The  Government  therefore,  in  justice  to  the  hardy 
and  intrepid  seamen  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
plighted  faith,  was  bound  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  so  far  as  is  now  re- 
quired. The  above  amount  being  demanded  for  that  purpose,  this  act 
was  passed. 

6th.  For  Pauper  Lunatics  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $3,500  00.  This 
and  all  other  acts  relating  to  the  district,  necessarily  arise  from  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  the  only  Legislature  to  whom  the  citizens  can  look  for  re- 
lief, and  the  General  Government  is  bound  to  make  those  appropriations, 
by  virtue  of  her  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

7th.  For  various  fortifications,  for  ordnance,  and  for  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing Indian  hostilities.  The  sum  of  $2,456,137  86.  This  appropria- 
tion was  rendered  peculiarly  necessary  by  our  present  delicate  relations 
with  England.  Although  I  do  not  anticipate  a  war,  at  present,  yet  one 
may  possibly  be  the  result  of  our  differences,  and  it  is  the  part  of  prudence, 
that  every  Government  should  be  prepared  for  her  defence.  Our  fortifica- 
tions have  been  much  neglected,  of  late,  and  many  of  thern  are  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  and  decay.  These  appropriations,  therefore,  could  not  be 
refused.  Of  the  above  sum  $1,439,000  is  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  the 
remainder  ($1,017,137  86)  to  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities. 

8th.  For  the  purchase  of  naval  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores— -$600,000. 
This  bill  is  to  furnish  the  Navy  with  supplies,  and  to  give  it  that  efficiency, 
which  it  so  richly  merits.  The  common  property  of  the  country,  at  all 
times  ready  to  defend  her  honor  and  her  commerce,  amid  the  hazards  of 
the  sea— n<>  necessary  protection  should  be  withheld  from  it.  As  it  has 
been  the  pride,  so  should  it  also  be  made  the  ornament  of  the  country. 

9th.  For  the  pay,  subsistence,  &c.  of  a  Home  Squadron,  $789,310  00. 
Although  this  measure  is  sustained  by  many  of  the  considerations  which 
enter  into  the  support  of  the  last  appropriation,  yet  its  immediate  object  is 
for  our  protection  at  home.  While  our  gallant  little  Navy  is  affording 
protection  to  our  commerce  abroad,  and  our  flag  is  floating  upon  foreign 
seas,  this  squadron  will  be  placed  upon  our  own  coast,  to  defend  us  from 
aggression  from  any  quarter.  It  has  been  long  demanded  by  our  unpro- 
tected situation,  and  commends  itself  to  every  patriot. 

10th.  For  outfits  and  salaries  of  our  ministers  and  other  diplomatic 
agents,  $72,000  00. 

11th.  For  compensation  to  the  clerks  and  other  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  two  Houses — the  librarians,  and  all  other -officers,  messengers  and  ser- 
vants about  the  Capital,  the  sum  of  $26,477  50. 

12th.  For  completing  a  contract  for  printing  and  binding  a  catalogue  of 
the  library,  $273,00. 

13th.  For  repairing  the  Potomac  bridge,  a  portion  of  which  has  recently 
been  washed  away  by  a  freshet,  $15,806  00. 

14th.  For  expenses  attending  the  purchase,  &c.  of  Greenough's  statue  of 
Washington,  and  for  placing  the  same  in  the  Rotundo  of  the  Capitol  ; 
$20,100,00.  On  the  18th  February  1832,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing,  the  President  to  contract  for  a  full  length 
statue  of  Gen.  Washington,  to  be  made  of  marble  and  placed  in  the  Ro- 
tundo of  the  Capitol     This  contract  was  immediately  made  with  Horatio 
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Greenough,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts,  who  has,  since  then,  been  engaged  in 
Florence,  in  its  execution.  It  has  been  completed  and  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, from  Europe,  on  the  31st  July.  This  bill  covers  the  expenses  attend- 
ing it. 

15th»  For  paying  the  debts  and  providing  means  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, $479,657.  In  that  branch  of  the  public  service  connected  with 
this  Department,  much  injustice  and  hardship  has,  within  a  few  years,  been 
inflicted  upon  a  highly  meritorious  class  of  our  fellow-citiztas — mail  con- 
tractors. While  they  have  been  compelled  to  make  large  advances  in 
money,  for  stage  coaches,  horses,  drivers,  &c,  the  debt  due  them  by  the 
Government  has  been  accumulating,  and  a  very  largfe  amount  was  left  un- 
paid, at  the  commencement  of  our  session.  The  amount  of  drafts  on  file 
in  the  Department,  unpaid  on  the  14th  August  last,  was  $80,177  34. 
These  drafts  were  generally  drawn?  payable  at  a  distance,  and  sold  at  large 
discounts,  taking  from  the  contractor,  in  many  instances,  a  very  large  por~ 
tion.of  his  profits.  A  number  of  cases  of  peculiar  hardship  were  reported 
to  Congress. 

On  the  30th  June  1841,  the  Department  was  indebted  for  services  ren° 
dered  before  the  31st  March  last,  $287,657  25— of  which  $9,257  35  were 
due  to  contractors  in  Indiana.  To  pay  this  sum  there  was  on  hand,  sub- 
ject to  draft  upon  the  different  Post-offices  throughout  the  country,  only 
$60,690— of  which  but  $20,000  could  be  applied  for  that  purpose  ;— 
thus  leaving  on  deficit,  in  the  immediate  means  of  the  Department,  of 
$267,657,  which  amount  was  due  for  the  first  quarter  of  1841,  and  ought 
to  have  been  paid  in  May.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  much  as  possible,  the  recent  indefatigable  and  able  Postmaster 
General,  applied,  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  second  quarter,  to  the 
debts  of  the  first,  the  sum  of  $260,000— which  still  left  the  above  balance 
or  $267,657.  In  order  to  replace  this  amount,  and  keep  a  balance  on 
hand  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  the  department  required  an  appropri- 
ation of  $150,000,  which  would  still  leave  a  balance  unpaid  to  the  second 
quarter  of  $110,000,  unless  the  funds  of  the  Department  should  increase, 
which  is  anxiously  hoped,  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year. 
To  pay  this  balance  of  $267,657 — the  sum  of  $80,000,  the  arrears  of  out= 
standing  debts  and  in  the  process  of  settlement — to  repay  the  $150,000  and 
provide  for  contingencies,  the  above  sum.  of  $479,657  was  appropriated. 

For  each  of  these  several  acts  I  voted,  and  have  yet  seen  no  cause  to  re- 
gret that  I  did  so,  although  some  of  them  have  elicited  much  clamor  and 
denunciation, 

During  the  session,  a  proposition  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Senate,  making 
an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  Western  armo- 
ry, to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  proposition, 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  came  to  us,  I  opposed.  I  did  so  because  the 
President,  knowing  nothing  comparatively  of  the  Western  country,  would 
be  compelled  to  make  a  selection  upon  the  data  already  furnished  him — 
no  provision  for  additional  examinations  being  made.  That  data,  em- 
braced chiefly  in  a  report  made  in  1823,  covers  only  eleven  points,  and' 
gives  the  preference  to  Pittsburg.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  bene- 
fiting Pittsburg,  but  I  disliked  the  idea  of  locating  an  armory  there  and 
calling  it  a  Western  one,  when  it  is  not  in  a  Western  State.  If  the  West 
is  to  be  benefited,  let  not  the  benefit  be  kept  from  its  citizens.  What  good 
would  it  do  us  to  locate  an  armory  at  Pittsburg,  where,  at  least  one-fourth 
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of  the  year,  the  Ohio  is  not  navigable.  I  considered  the  passage  of  this 
proposition  as  actually  establishing  the  armory  at  that  point,  and  therefore 
opposed  it.  An  amendment  was  finally  adopted,  however,  which  appro- 
priates $5,000  for  further  surveys  and  examinations  to  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress. This  met  my  approbation,  as  it  will  give  all  sections  of  the  West 
an  equal  advantage.  I  am  now  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of 
this  course,  for  a  very  few  days  afterwards  I  saw  it  announced  that  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburg,  in  view  of  the  appropriation,  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  President  upon  the  subject,  and  to  lay  before  him 
the  claims  and  advantages  of  that  point.  I  am  satisfied,  from  all  that  oc- 
curred, that  place  would  have  been  selected.  Congress  will  now  make  the 
selection  from  the  facts  that  may  hereafter  be  furnished,  doing  justice  to  all 
sections  of  the  West. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  several  measures  which  I  have 
enumerated,  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  country.  I  should  have 
been  greatly  gratified,  if,  in  addition  to  them,  we  could  have  chartered  a 
National  Bank,  to  have  relieved  us  from  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency. All  that  could  be  done  by  Congress,  to  effect  that  object,  was  done. 
The  Whigs  thought  that  the  previous  pledges  of  the  President,  if  not  his 
present  position,  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  would  unite  with 
them  in  this  measure ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  so  thought  every  mem- 
ber of  the  opposite  party,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  All  seemed 
to  act  upon  that  belief.  We  passed  a  bill,  which  originated  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  second  one  which  originated  in  the  House.  Both  shared  the  same 
fate ; — both  were  vetoed.  If  I  was  disappointed  in  the  first  veto,  I  was 
much  more  so  in  the  second, — for  the  last  bill  was  prepared  with  an  as- 
surance front  the  President  that  it  would  be  signed.  But  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  recapitulate  my  objections  to  these  acts  of  the  President  here,  as 
I  fully  expressed  them  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  distribute  amongst  you.  Nothing  has  occurred 
since  then,  to  convince  me  that  we  can  expect  any  relief  from  the  General 
Government,  upon  the  subject  of  the  currency,  while  Mr.  Tyler  remains  in 
the  Presidential  chair.  If,  however,  any  proposition  should  come  from 
him,  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  can  approve,-  1  will  cheerfully  do  so. 

I  consider  the  conduct  of  the  President,  upon  the  subject  of  these  bills, 
entirely  inexcusable.  By  his  most  unprecedented  course,  he  has  driven 
from  him  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  were  selected  by  Gen.  Har- 
rison, save  one,  and  has  been  the  means  of  losing  to  the  country  the  talents 
and  industry  of  some  of  her  best  and  most  worthy  citizens.  Three  of  these 
have  published  to  the  world  the  causes  of  their  resignation,  which  not  only 
justify  them,  but  places  the  President  in  no  enviable  attitude.  While  he 
made  pledges  to  them,  which  he  failed  to  fulfil,  he  gave  such  evidence  of 
a  withdrawal  of  his  confidence  as  could  not  fail  to  attract  their  attention. 
After  all  this,  as  honorable  men,  they  could  no  longer  hold  office  under 
him.  I  have  myself  believed,  and  yet  think,  that  there  was  a  studied  ef- 
fort to  drive  these  gentlemen  from  the  Cabinet,  for  some  time  before  their 
resignation.  That  object  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  country  must 
judge  of  the  President  and  them. 

That  the  President  intended,  while  these  schemes  were  on  foot,  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  Whig  party  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  have  now  as  lit- 
tle, that  he  would  like  to  get  back  again  to  his  original  ground.  So  far 
as  his  own  feelings  and  principles  are  concerned,  that  is  with  himself, — so 
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far  as  the  action  of  the  Whig  party  in  Congress  is  concerned,  I  think  I  may 
assure  you,  that  they  will  censure  only  that  which  they  thjnk  wrong,  and 
approve  only  that  which  they  think  right.  They  will  look  to  the  country , 
not  to  the  President.  They  want  neither  the  offices  nor  the  spoils  of  of- 
fice, but  will  leave  them  to  the  President  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases,  con- 
tinuing to  act,  as  they  have  done,  ufor  the  country,  the  whole  country r? 
and  nothing  but  the  country" 

I  received  several  petitions  and  applications  during  the  session  for  the 
establishment  of  post-roads,  changes  in  mail  routes,  &c.  By  the  resolution 
adopted  early  in  the  session,  which  confined  our  action  only  to  those  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  President's  message,  these  matters  were  excluded. 
I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  obtain  all  that  it  is  desired  by  the  petitioners,, 
at  as  early  a  period  of  next  session  as  possible. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  all  that  was  done  at  the  extra  session,  as  plainly 
as  I  could— confining  myself  chiefly  to  the  facts,  that  you  may  be  the 
judges  of  the  propriety.  It  is  with  the  people  to  determine  of  all  these 
things.  The  objects  of  our  session  have  been  as  nearly  consummated  as 
Congress  could  make  them.  Arrested  by  the  arm  of  the  Executive,  we 
could  do  no  more.  What  we  have  done,  for  weal  or  wo,  is  before  the 
country.  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  promote  the  public  prosperity. 
While,  for  myself,  I  claim  none  of  the  honor  of  their  origin  or  consumma- 
tion, I  am  prepared  to  share  a  full  portion  of  the  censure  which  they  have 
elicited,  and  shall  content  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  all  that  I  have 
done  towards  them  is  approved  by  my  conscience,  and  that  I  have  earnest- 
ly devoted  my  best  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  country. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  THGMPSQxNL 

Washington,  September  20,  1841. 
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